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Cash  farm  income  from  shorn  wool  In  1943,  totaling  160  million  dollars,  was  the  largest 
on  record.  A  higher  price  for  wool  more  than  offset  the  decline  from  194-2  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duced. The  percentage  increase  in  wool  prices  in  1943,  however,  was  smaller  than  the  increase 
in  prices  of  all  farm  products. 
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The  peak  slaughter  month  for  hogs ,  which  usually  occurs  in  December  was  reached  in  January 
in  this  marketing  year.  Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  materially  greater  this  year  than  last 
through  September.  Slaughter  in  the  last  3  months  of  1944  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  size 
of  the  1944  spring  pig  crop,  which  is  indicated  to  be  materially  smaller  than  the  record  size 
crop  of  last  yeaf. 

The  large  volume  of  hog  marketiags  dur'in^  the  past  winter  caused  hog  prices  to  drop  to 
the  support  level.  Butcher  hog  prices  at  Chicago  were  at  the  support  level  from  early  November 
to  mid-February.    Since  that  time  hog  prices  have  continued  to  improve. 
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Summary 

Meat  production  will  continue  at  a  heavier  rate  than  last  year 
through  the  first  9  mohths  of  19^^.     Totsl  out-out  of  meat  vdll  decline 
■  seasonally  in  the  second  and  third  Quarters  of  the  year  from  the  record 
•^ro deletion  of  the  first  quarter.     In  April-September,  however,  more  pork, 
"beef,  and  veal  vrill  probably  be  produced  than  in  the  same  -period  in  19^3* 
Lamb  and  mutton  production  is  expected  to  be  lover'. 

"The  volume-  of  hog  marketings  in  both  the  second  and  third  ouarters 
of  19^^  will  be  reduced  from  the  heavy  marketings  of  hogs  in  the  first 
quarter.     However,   slaughter  in  each  of  the  first  3  ouarters  of  I9UU  is 
'expected  to  exceed  that  of  19^3*     January-March  slaughter  of  hogs  vrps  very 
large,  i-eflecting  the  record  size  of  the  I9U3  spring  pig  crop.     The  f^ll 
pig  crop  last  yeAr,  although  smaller  than  the  spring  crop,-  also  vras  a  record, 
and  hogs-  from  that  crop  will  be  marketed  from  late  April  through  September. 

Total  ca  ttle  and  calf  slaughter  In '^the  first  qu?^rt©r  of  I9UU  by 
slaughterers  of  all  classes  apparently  hris  been  15  to  20  percent  greater 
than  during  the  first  3  months  of  I9U3.     'Slsughtet  of  cattle  and  calves 
probably  vdll  continue  above  the  I9U3  level  through  the  summer  at  least, 
reflecting  the  larger  numbers  novr  on  farms  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
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price  and  rationing  uncertainties  which  tended  to  keep  cattle  and  calf  market- 
ings at  a  comparatively  lovr  level  during  the  first  9  nionths  of  I9H3.  The 
early  spring  lamt  crop  is  usually  ahout  I5  to  20  percent  of  the  annual  lamb 
crop  and  is  largely  marketed  in  May  and  June,    With  7  percent  fewer  "breeding 
evres  on  farms  on  January  1,  I'^kk  than  a  year  earlier  and  with  a  numher  of 
lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  about  equal  to  the  10-year  average,   the  total  United 
States  crop  (combined  early  and  late)  vrould  he      to  5  percent  less  this  year 
than  last. 

For  the  first  time  since  early  November,  prices  of  butcher  hogs  rose 
from  the  support  level  at  all  principal  markets  in  mid-February.    Prices  of 
lightweight  hogs  and  of  sows  of  all  weights  also  have  strengthened,  A 
continued  rise  in  hog  prices  is  in  prospect  in  April  as  slaughter  declines 
seasonally. 

Cattle  feeding  margins  during  the  feeding  season  19^3"^^  have  "been 
materially  decreased  from  those  of  the  past  2  years  by  increased  corn  and 
hay  prices.     I'et  returns  over  feed  costs  during  this  feeding  year,  however, 
are  about  equal  to  the  average  for  the  years  lSJ)l-kO,     Cattle  slaughterers 
vho  slaughter  over  5I  head  of  cattle  a  week,  producing  carcasses  that  meet 
Army  purchase  specifications,  must  Qualify  for  Federal  inspection  on  their 
Cattle-slaughtering  operations  on  April  1,  l^^k;  and  they  will  be  required  to 
reserve  specif ied' percentages  of  their  slaughter  for  Government  purchase. 
Inspection,  hovrever,  vdll  be  necessary  only  on  the  beef  required  to  be  set 
aside, 

V^orld  production  of  vrool  has  been  maintained  at  a  relatively  high 
level  during  the  vrar  years,    World  consumption  has  been  sharply  curtailed 
because  important  consuming  countries  in  continental  Europe  and  Japan  have  j 
"been  unable  to  obtain  wool  supplies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  Carry-in 
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stocks,  of  wool  in  five  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  totaled  about  1.8  "billion 
pounds  (grease  "b^isis)  at  the  "beginning  of  the  19^3"^^  season,  compared  v^ith 
the  pre-war  average  (193^-32)  of  about  200  million  pounds.    About  three- 
fourths  of  the,' 19^3-U.^T  carry- in  vras  ovmed  by  the  British  Government,  which 
will  purchase  the.  eh-fire  production  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  during ''th^         and  one  wool  year  ^hereafter.     In  addition,  nearly 
•7S5  million  poiihds  o'f  "foreign  vrools  owned  by  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments  were  held  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  19^^.    A  further 
supply  of  Iji'niillion  pounds  of  the. 19^3  domestic  clip,  was  held  on  that  date 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    Wool  stocks  in  all  haixds  in  the  United 
States  are  novr  about"  1,3  billion  pounds.     Of  this         million  belongs  to  the 
British  Government  and  is  stored  in  bo'nd.     Wool  stocks  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^^-^5  selling  season 
are  likely  to  be  large  i"' ■  totaling  about  twiee-as  much  as  after  World  War  I 
in  all  positions. 

.  ,-  ~  March  12,  I9UU 

OUTLOOK       .    .  •     .  ■  . 

Meat  Output  to  Decline  Seasonally  but 

Will  be  Larger  Than  Last  Year  ■ 
Through  September 

Meat  output  is  expected  to  continue  at  a  heavier  rate  than  last  year 
through  the  first  9  months  of  19^^.    However,  supplies  vdll  decrease  season- 
ally this  spring  and  summer.     More  pork,  beef^;  -and  veal  probably  will  be 
produced  during  April-September  this  year  .'than  •■  last.  -.Output  of  lamb  and 
mutton  may  be  less,  but  this  vrould  have  only  a. .small  effect  on  tpital  meat 
production.  , 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  first  3  months  of • 19^^  has  broken  all  previous 
records  for  the  period.    A  seasonally  ;smaller  but  nevertheless  heavy  slaughter 
is  in  prospect  through  September  when  the  balance  of  the  19^3  spring  pig  crop 
and  the  19^3  fall  pig  crop  vdll  be  marketed.    Most  of  the.  hog  slaughter  in  the 
last  3  months  of  19^^  vrill  come  from  this  year's  spring  pig  crop.  According 
to  December  1,  19^3    farmers'  intentions  to  breed,  a  reduction  in  the  spring 
pig  crop  of  about  16  perdent  from  last  year's  record  level  v^as  indicated. 
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Total  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  January- 
was  27  percent  above  slaughter  a  year  earlier.     In  February  it  vras  25  percent 
above.     Indications  are  that  March  slaughter  vriil  "be  higher  than  in  March 
19^3*    Total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  by  inspected  and  noninspected 
slaughterers  and  farmers  in  the  first  3  months  of  19^^  apparently  has  been 
15  to  20  percen.t. greater  than  in  the  first  3  months  of  I9U3.  Noninspected 
slaughter  increased  materially  in  I9U3  but  probably  will  not  show  such  a 
marked  gain  this  year.     Inspected  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  the  first 
9  months  of  19^-3  was  comparatively  small  in  relation  to  numbers  on  farms, 
reflecting  the  uncertainties  of  cattle  producers  as  to  the  effect  of  price 
and  rationing  programs.    These  uncertainties  have  been  largely  removed,  and 
inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is  expected  to  continue  greater  than 
last  year  at  least  through  the  summer.    However,  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^3 
cattle  and  calf  slaughter  was  large,  and  probably  will  continue  relatively 
large,  during  the  last  qiiarter  of  19^. 

Sheep  numbers  on  January  1,  19^    were  down  7  percent  from  the  same 
date  in  19^3      Indications  are  that  this  year's  early  lamb  crop  will  be  about 
6  percent  less  than  last.     Slaughter  of  mature  sheep  vras  very  great  during 
19^3 •    Rather  heavy  slaughter  of  ewes  took  place  in  January  and  February,  but 
such  slaughter  is  not  expected  to  continue  as  large  this  year  as  last.  ' 

Hog  Prices  Rise  Above  Support  Levels 

Hog  prices  rose  above  support  levels  in  mid-February  and  have  continued 
to  advance  in  recent  weeks.  Duxing  the  week  of  February  1^19  prices  of 
butcher  hogs  v^ere  higher  than  the  support  price  of  $13.75  at  Chicago  for  the  J 
first  time  since  November  9»  19^3*  The  price  advance  was  greater  on  butcher  1 
hogs  above  and  below  the  support-price  range  and  on  packing  sows.  This  M 
brought  prices  of  lightweight  hogs  and  sovrs  into  a  more  normal  relationship  ■ 
■'"'ith  the  price  of  butcher  hogs  vdthin  the  support-price  range.  With  season-" 
ally  declining  supplies  of  meat  and  very  strong  meat  demands,  it  is  expected 
that  prices  vdll  continue  to  advance  in  April. 

Hog  Slaughter  Will  Decline 
in  April-September 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  second  and  third  ouarters  of  19^^+  is  expected  to 
be  materially  reduced  from  the  heavy  slaughter  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.    But  hog  slaughter  for  each  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  19^^  probably 
vrill  exceed  that  of 'the  same  period  in  19^3.    The  hog-marketing  pattern  has 
been  much  different  this  year  than  is  usual.    The  period  of  largest  weekly  ho| 
slaughter  vras  recorded  in  January  instead  of  in  December  and  slaughter  in  the 
January-March  quarter  v/as  greater  than  in  the  October-December  quarter. 
Slaughter  of  hogs  in  February  was  70  percent  greater  than  in  February  19^3* 
March  slaughter  also  has  been  unusually  heavy.     Slaughter  in  April  vrill  be 
decreased  from  that  of  March.     The  volume  of  hog  marketings  may  increase  in 
May  and  June  v/hen  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop  are  ready  for  market.     The  19^3 
fall  pig  crop  of  hj.S  million  head  ws^s  10  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
record  crop  in  the  fall  of  19^2,   so  that  supplies  of  hogs  for  slaughter  in 
May-July,  when  marketings  of  the  fall  pig  crop  are  usually  heaviest,  vrill  be 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
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Cattle  Feeders '  Margins  Over  Feed  Costs 
in  1943-44  Decreased  From 
Previous  2  Years 

Increased  hay  «nd  corn  prices  in  the  fell  and  winter  of  1943-14-4  have 
materially  decreased  the  net  return  over  feed  costs  from  cattle  feeding  as 
compared  with  the  returns  of  the  previous  2  feeding  years  (tnhle  l).  However* 
the  return  over  feed  costs  for  this  feeding  year  for  JOO-pound  feeder  steers 
fed  out  to  Good  slaughter  grade  is  indicated  to  "be  greater  than  average  for 
the  feeding  seasons  I93I-UO.    The  market  price  for  fed  steers  in  April  and  Maj 
will  "be  a  big  factor  affecting  the  outcome  of  feeding  operations  this  year. 
Good  grade  steers  at  Chicago  sold  out  of  first  hands  averaged  $15.25  for  the 
week  ended  March  18,  about  50  cents  less  than  the  average  price  paid  for 
similar  steers  in  March-I^y,  I9U3.    It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  "be  a 
general  price  decline  in  the  price  of  cattle  of  this  grade  in  April  and  May, 
and  there  might  be  slight  price  advances.    Feeders  who  bought  feeder  steers 
in  September-November  I9U3  probably  paid  about  65  cents  less  on  the  average 
than  during  the  same  period  in  19^2, 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  returns  over  feed  costs  of  800-900  pound 
feeder  steers  purchased  in  September-November  and  sold  as  Prime  and  Choice 
grades  in  March-May  also  shows  that  the  return  over  feed  costs,  feeding  these 
heavier  feeder  steers  to  these  higher  grades,  during  this  feeding  season  was 
also  considerably  lover  than  in  the  previous  2  years. 

Table  1.-  Indicated  return  over  feed  cost  for  feeding 
Corn  Belt  steerst  specified  periods 

1931-32 

Item 


Average  price  per  100  pounds  for  Good 
grade  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first 
hands,  Chicago,  March-May   

Average  cost  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas 
City  per  100  pounds,  September-November 

Average  farm  price  per  bushel  of  corn, 
North  Central  States,  September-April  . 

Average  farm  price  per  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay.  North  Central  States,  September- 
April   


Market  value  at  Chicago  of  Good  grride 
beef  steers,  market  vreight 

(1,050  pounds)   

Market  cost  at  Kansas-  City  of  700  pound 

feeder  steers   

Market  value  of  fed  steer  minus 
market  cost  of  feeder  steer   


Cost  of  50  bushels  of  corn   

Cost  of  0.5  ton  hay  ,  

Return  over  feed  costs   •  

1/  Average  February  28  to  March  18.     2/  Aveltage  prices  September  to  February. 


Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 


9.03 
6.22 
.522 

9.70 


Prices  per  unit 

13.50         15. 81 
9.62  12.03 
.688  ,Slk 


1/  15.29 
11.32 
2/  1.021 


9.20 


9.61       2/  l4.60 


Total 

Value 

9i+.82 
i+3.5^ 

1^1.75 
67.3^ 

166,00 

160. 5I+ 
79.66 

51.28 

SI.  79 

80.88 

26.10 
4.85 

3I+.U0 
4.60 

40.70 
4.80 

51.05 
7.30 

20^31 


35^  36.29 


22^ 
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SaTly  Spring  Lamli  Crop  Smaller 
.  Than  Last  Year 

The  n-gjn'ber  of  early  lamhs  produced  in  the  principal  early  lamh 
States  1/  will  be  ..about  6  percent  less  this  ;^eaT  tHan  last,  and  will  be 
the  smallest  number  in  at  least  8  years.    The  reduction  this  year  from 
last  will  be  the  result  of  fev/er  breeding  ewes  in  these  States,  as  the 
number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  was  larger  than" a  yeair  agio.  Pewea? 
lambs  will  probably  be  marketed  before  July  1,  but' this  may  be  offset  by 
a  larger  movement  of  yearlings  and  wethers  from  Texas, 

A  smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  the  spring  lambs  frofe  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  will  be  marketed  at  eastern  markets  this  year*     Ceiling  prices 
on  lamb,  carcasses  at  Midv/estern  markets  are_.  lower  than  those  at  Pacific 
Coast  markets,  consequently  if  lamb  is  selling  at  ceilings  there  is  no 
incentive  for  West  Coast  producer's  to  ship  their  lambs  to  east-ern  markets. 
Also  population  increases  and  increased,  industrial  activity  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  last  year  greatly  increased  meat  needs,  and  Pacific  Coast  slaugh- 
terers Jifrere  given  additional  sheep,  and  lamb  quotas,.    While  no*  slaughter 
quotas  are  in-  effect  at  the  present  time,  the  other  factors  will  be^'in 
operation  and  will  limit  shipments  of  lambs  to  the  East  this  year.' 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Arizona,  feed  supplies  and  the 
weather  up  to  March  1  were  more  favorable  for  early  lambing,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  lamb  crop  was  better  than  last  year  in  each  State  but... 
California.     In  general-  the  v/inter  was  mild  and  open,  and  good  utilization 
of  pasture  and  ranges  feed  was  possible.     In  California,  delayed  winter 
rains  resulted  in  the  slow  development  of  new  green  feed,  and  heavy  feeding 
:of  concentrated  feeds  was  necessary.    The  present  outlook  is  for  a  rather 
large  proportion  of  feeder  lambs  in  California  from  this  Spring' s  crop. 

In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  conditions  were  quite  favorable  for 
early  lambing.    A  larger  number  of  lambs  per  lOO-ewes  was'-  saved  this  'spring 
than  last,  but  ev/e  numbers  were  down  sharply,  so  the  tbtal'  crop  will  be 
reduced.  "  '        .     '  ' 

The  number  of  early  spring  lanibs  in  Texas  will  be  considerably' ; 
smaller  than  last  year,    A  smaller  proportion  of  the  ewes  was  "  bred  for,  •- 
early  lambing  this  year  than  last,  and  there  are  f-ewer-  sheep^  in  'Texas  than 
a  year  ago.    Winter  range  feed  was  poor"  and  concentrates  were  scarce* 
Ample  spring  moisture  has  greatly  improved  the  outlook  -for- the  development 
of  spring  lambs,  "   '  ...   

In  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  reductions  in  ewe  numbers  will 
be  reflected  in  smaller  lamb  ci'ops  this  year  than  'la;st,  e-^en  though  the  . 
proportion  of  ewes  bred  for  lambing  before  Inarch  1  was -increased^  ':  . 

If  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  T^xas'k  Missouri;  .Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  *  . 
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Total  U.  S.  Lamb  Crop  May  _be  Smaller 
This  Year  Than  Last 

Numbers  of  breedini^  ewes  over  one  year  old  for  the  country  as  a 
v/hole  on  January  1,  I9UU    vrero  c'ovm  7  percent  from  January  1,   I9U3.  If 
the  number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  e'>'es  in  19^^    is  average,  the  lamb  crop 
would  be  U  to  5  percent  less  than  the  19^3  crop.    The  percentage 
lamb  crop  v/as  S2  percent  last  year  compared  with  a  10-year  average  (1933-^2) 
of  85  percent.     In  the  Uestern  Hangs  States  a  lamb  crop  of  77  percent  was 
saved  last  year,  the  smallest  percentage  since  1937-     The  smaller  number  of 
lambs  saved  last  year  in  the  l/estern  Range  States  was  iargely  the  result  of 
of  causes  ather  than  feed  and  wepther.     Reports  from  sheepmen  indicated 
that  a  shortage  of  experienced  labor  at  lambing  time  and  a  shortage  of 
ammunition  to  use  against  coyotes  were  largely  responsible.     In  the  native 
sheer  States  a  95  percent  lamb  crop  ^'as  reported  saved.     This  is  about  U 
p^^rcent  below  average  and  was-'mainly  the  result  of  adverse  vreather. 

Table  2.- -U.  S. "lamb  crop  by  regions,  1935-UU 


Year 


1935 
19^6 

1937  - 
19^2 

1939 
19UO 

19^1 
19^2 
I9U3 
I9UU  2/ 


Ewes  1  year  and  over  on; Lambs  saved  per  100  ewe s ;  Total 
farms  and  ranches ,  Jan. 


'Je  s  te  rn  :  Nat  i ve : 
sheep    :  sheep: 
States  1/ : States; 
Thous.  Thous. 


2^,271 
2U, 55U 

2k, 123 
2^,302 
2l+,.U87 

2^.951 

?5,Ui5 

26,075 

26.1'SS 
2U.377 


ll,.0lU 

10,962 

10,58U 
10,531 
10,5.U8 
10.986 

11,289 
11,6^5 

11.556 
10,71s 


l:17estern:„  ^. 

  .  I'  ative 

.,    ,:  sheep  :  . 

United.  5^ptes:  ^'^^^^ 
States)      ^1  '  ] States 


number  of 
saved 


Thous.  No. 


35.235 

35.516 

3^.713 
3^,833 

35.035 
35.937 
35.70U 
37.720 
37.722 
^5.095 


2/ 


70 

79 
77 

83 
81 
83 
85 
81 

77 


No. 

98 

95 
101 

98 
97 
96 
99 
99 
2/  95 


United 
States 


No. 

79 
8U 

gu 

88 
86 

S7 
90 
86 
2/  82 


:  Western:  rative: 

:     sheep  :  sheep  : 

States  1/ ;  States: 
Thous. 


lambs 

United 
States 


Thous.  Thous. 


17,022 
19,336 
1S,618 
20,152 
19,8-^^ 
20,726 
21,66U 
21,053 


10.791 
10.397 
10,657 
10,367 

10,237 

10, 5U1 

11.190 
11.551 


27.8I3 
29.733 
29,275 
^0.519 
^0,083 
31.267 
32,55^. 
32,60U 


2/  20,137  2/10, 96U  2/31,101 


1_/  Includes  the.  11- 3'estern  States,  Texas  and  South  Dakota. 
2/  Preliminary. 

•   RSGEHT  DEVELOPHMTS 


Hog  Slaughter  a  Record  in  February 

Federally  inspected  hog'  slaughter  in  February  totaled  7*^  million 
head,  6  percent  less  than  the  record  slaughter  of  7*8  million  in  Janxiary 
but  70  percent  greater  than  in  February  19^3 •     Indications  are  that  March 
slaughter  will  be  unusually  heavy  this  year.  , 
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Emergency  Support  Program  for  Heavy  Hogs  Terminated; 
Farmers'  Permits  to  Slaughter  Ho  Longer  Required 

Beginning  April  l5i  hog  support  prices  will  apioly  to  Good  and 
Chocie  barrows  and  gilts  weighing  200-270  pounds.     In  Amendment  13  to  ITDO 
75  c'ated  March  18,  13^^^,  the  War  Pood  Administration  announced  the  termin- 
ation of  the  emergency  support-price  programs  covering  vreight  ranges  from 
27O-3OO  pounds  which  went  into  effect  December  23.  and  on  3OO-33O  pounds 
effective  January  27*    The  support-price  range  was  extended  to  cover  hogs 
weighing  over  27O  pounds  as  an  emergency  measure,  to  protect  growers  who 
v/ere  forcrd  to  feed  hogs  to  weights  heavier  than  the  support-vreight  range, 
when  marketing  and  processing  facilities  were  congested  last  vrinter. 

Farmers  vrere  required  to  obtain  permits  to  make  off-farm  deliveries 
of  pork  from  April  1,  19^+3,  to  November  I7,  19^3.    After  November  I7  there 
was  a  suspension  of  farmers'  permits  to  slaughter  for  3  months;   this  was 
later  extended  for  one  month.     The  VolT  Food  Administration  has  nov/  extended 
indefinitely  the  period  in  which  farm  slaughterers  of  hogs  can  deliver 
pork  to  persons  not  living  on  their  farms  without  a  permit  or  license. 
Ration  points  must  be  collected,  however. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Also  a  Record;   Sheep  and  Lamb 
Slaughter  About  the  Same  as  Last  Year 

Federally  inspected  cattle  slaughter  of  1.0  million  head  in 
February  v;as  dovm  9  percent  from  January  but  was  22  percent  above  February 
19^+3  and  v/as  the  largest  cattle  slaughter  on  record  for  the  month.  March 
slaughter  of  cattle  is  expected  to  total  about  the  same  as  in  Febujrary. 
With  a  fev;  exceptions,  cattle  prices  have  made  slight  upward  advances 
from  the  first  of  the  year  and  now  are  at  the  highest  levels  for  the  year 
to  date,     Hovrever,  the  top  price  on  steers  at  Chicago   has   been  steady 
for  many  v/eeks  at  $17* 

Calf  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  February 
totaled    UUl,000  head,  6  percent  below  January  slaughter  but  33  percent 
above  slaughter  in  February  19^3*    Early  reports  indicate  that  Ma.rch. 
slaughter  of  calves  will  be  slightly  greater  than  in  February. 

Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  I.5  million 
head  in  February,  22  percent  less  than  in  January  but  slightly  greater 
than  slaughter  in  February  19^3*     '^he  percentage  of  mature  sheep  in 
January  and  February  slaughter  continued  unusually  large.     Slaughter  of 
lambs  and  yearlings  also  wa,s  large,  apparently  reflecting  an  carlier- 
than-usual  movement  of  fed  lanbs  to  market. 

Cold  Storage  Space  Crowded;  Stocks 
Increa,sed  in  February 

The  net  piling  freezer  space  of  commercial  cold-storage  vrare- 
houses  and  mea.t-pa.cking  plants  was  reported  to  be  92  percent  occupied  on 
Ka.rch  1  compared  with  S9  percent  on  February  1,     Total  stocks  of  meat 
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and  offals  in  cold  storage  v;ere  almost  1,3  "billion  pounds,  pn  increase  of  18 
percent  from  stocks  on  Fetrucry  1  pnd       percent  above  the  iiarch  1  average 
for  the  previous  5  years.    Lam"b  and  mutton  stocks  decreased  7  percent  in 
February^  while  storage  of  other  meats  increased.     The  percentage  increases 
in  stocks  from  February  1  to  March  1  weret    Beef  ik,  pfir-k  23 <  and  trimmings 
and  edible  offal  6. 

Large  amouiits  of  lard  vere  accumulated  in  c6ld  Storage  during 
January  and  February  as  a  result  of  the  Very  large  slaughter  of  hogs  in  those 
months.    Stocks  of  lard  £?jid  rendered  prok  fat  on  December  1<  19U3    were  I3I 
million  pounds.    On  February  1,  stocks  totaled  2^^  million  pounds,  and  on 
Mprch  1  they  vrere  35U  million  pounds.    Of  this  oua.ntity  200  million  pounds 
vrere  owned  by  War  Food  Adm.ini  strati  on.     To  facilitate  the  movement  of  lard 
into  consumption,  the  War  Food  Administration  and  Office  of  Price  Administration 
took  the  follov;ing  action  in  February  and  early  March: 

(1)  Soap  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  purchase  5O  million  pounds 
of  federal'' y  inspected  rendered  pork  fat  for  use  in  their 
products  before  June  J,0,  I9UU;  an  adc^itional  ^0  million  pounds 
of  lard  vrere  allo'^ed  for  Karch  delivery  to  soap  makers. 

(2)  The  allocation  of  lard  to  civilians  vras  increased  50  million 
pounds  in  March.     In  order  to  move  this  amount  of  additional 
lard  in  civilian  chr^nnels,  OPA  announced  on  March  3i  19'^'^»  that 
the  "Doint  value  on  lard  vjould  be  zero. 

Western  Cattle  and  Sheep  Have  Wintered 
in  Average  Condition;  Range 
Conditions  Average 

Cattle  have  wintered  in  fair  to  good  condition  in  the  Western  Range 
States.    Death  losses  this  winter  have  been  light  except  in  a  fevr  local 
areas.     Sheep  ha.ve  come  through  the  vrinter  in  slightly  belo'-r  average  condition 
in  the  I7  Western  Sta.tes.     Generally,  ev/e  bands  are  in  poorer  condition  than 
a  year  ago  in  Montana,   the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  JTevr  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah. 
In  the  So\ithvrest,  the  condition  of  sheep  has  improved  in  the  past  month, 
after  unfavorable  pasture  conditions  early  in  the  winter  as  a  result  of 
insujff iclent  moisture. 

The  condition  of    range  feed  in  the  Western  States  was  reported  to 
be  average  on  March  1.    Range  and  pasture  conditions  improved  greatly  during 
Feburary  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.    Concentrated  feeds  vrere 
generally  in  short  supply  during  the  vrinter  in  the  Western  States.  Ca,rry- 
overs  of  hay  and  grain  will  be  small  this  spring. 

Federal  Meat  Inspection  Required  of  Meat  Packers 
Slaughtering  "32  or  more  "Army  Style" 
Cattle  per  Week 

Food  Distribution  Order  Fo.  75.2  (Amendment  7)  issued  February  22, 
19^^,  effective  April  1,  reouires  all  cattle  slaughterers  vrho  sle.ughter  52 
head  or  more  of  "Army  style"  cattle  a  ^-'eek  to  aualify  for  Federal  inspection 
on  all  such  beef  carcas^^es  produced.     "Army  style"  beef  is  defined  as  "dressed 
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steer  carcasses  vreighinie  UOO  to  1,100  pounds  or  dressed  heifer  crrcp.sses 
wieghing  "bptween  35O  sind  65O  pov.nds  snd  grading  United  States  Choice,  Good, 
Commercial  or  Utility," 

This  order  will  aid  in  securing  "beef  for- the  armed  services,  Vfer 
Food  Administration  and  other  Federal  procurement  agencies,  as  all  federally 
inspected  slaughterers  are  recuired  to  set  aside  for  G-overnment  purchase 
at  least  50  percent  of  all  Choice,  Good,  Commercial  and  Utility  heef  of  steers 
end  heifers  that  meet  Army  specifications.    Also  SO  percent  of  their  production 
of  Canner  and  Cutter  beef  is  heing  set  aside  for  purchase  by  the .Government ♦ 
Under -the  provisions  of  Amendment  7  ^0  FDO-75»2,  these  nev;  plants  coming 
under  inspection  will  "be  required  to  set  aside  5O  percent  of  their  Army  "beef 
grading  Choice,  Good,  Commercial  and  Utility,  but  v;ill  not  be  required  to 
set  aside  any  of  their  Canner  and  Cutter  beef.     Slaughterers  of  kosher  beef, 
coming  under  the  order,  in  the  eastern  sepboard  area  from  Maryland  to  Maine 
are  reouired  to  set  aside  35  percent  of    their  beef  slaughter  of  steers  and 
heifers  for  Government  purchase  under  a  provision  of  Amendment  7« 

Dollar s-and-cents  Ceiling 
Flrced  on  Goat  Meat 

On  March  1,  19^^,  both  i-rhd legale  and  retail  price '.ceilings  were 
placed  on  all  goat  meat  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.    Prices  are 
set  by .  geographical  regions  with,  the  same  zone  boundaries  as  for  beef,  Vfial, 
lamb  and  mutton.    The  new  ceiling?  represent  moderate  reductions  in  prices 
of  goat  moat  in  the  principal  goat  meat  market  area.     Goat  meat  is  of  com- 
mercial  importance  in  Texas,  v;hich  has  at  least  75  percent  of  the  U  million 
goats  in  the  United  States.    Goat  moat  is  consumed  by  Southern  European  and 
Mexican  people  or  their  descendants  3 n  some  other  Southwestern  States  and  some 
large  cities. 

Formerly  .goPot  meat  prices  were  controlled  by  the  Gene fal  •  Maximum 
Price  Regulation,  which-  froze  prices  at  the  retail  and  vrholesale  levels  at 
March  19^2  highs.    Price  ceilings  varied  greatly  among  dealers.    Under  the 
specific  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  prices  "carbrito"  or  "kid"  goat  meat  may 
sell  for  a  maximum  of  $25»00  per  100  pounds  wholesale, . and  30  cents  a  po\md 
retail,  in  the  central  price  zones  (Zones  2,;3»  I'ature  goat  may  sell 

at  wholesale  for  $11,50  per  100  pounds  in  the  same  zones,  and  the  most 
expensive  retail  cut  (loin  chops)  pt  3O  cents  per  pound. 

THE  1700L  SITUATION 

Farm  Income  from  \iool  Sets 
New  High  Record  in  19^3 

Cash  farm  income  from  shorn  vrool  in  19^3i  totaling  I60  million 
dollar?, waF  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  the  19^2  income  by  2.7  million 
dollars.    An  increase  of  1.5  cents  in  the  average  price  per  pound  more  than 
offset  the  decline  from  1914-2  in  the  qunatity  produced.    The  average  price  of 
Ul.6  cents  per  pound  received  by.  farmers  in  19^3  was  the  highest  since  1920, 

Production  of  wool,  both  shorn  and  pulled,  totaled  UUS  million  pounds 
in  19^3.  about  li  million  pounds  or.  2  percent  belov;  the  record  production  of 
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I9U2  and  g  million  pounds  smaller  than  in  13^1 i  but  larger  than  for  pny 
other  year.    Shorn  vrool  production  totaled  }Sh  million  pounds  in  I9U3 
compared  with  392  million  pounds  in  I9U24    Although  inspected  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  I9U3  was  the  largest  on  record*  the  proc^uctiion  of  pulled 
wool,  based  on  reports  from  pullers,  is  estimated  at  63*6  million  pounds, 
Rbout  3.1  million  pounds  smaller  than  in  I9U2.    The  small  quantity  of  wool 
pulled  relative  to  the  heavy  slaughter  indicates  that  the  number  of  pelts 
diverted  to  the  production  of  shearlings  was  even  larger  in  19-^3  ^hpsi  in  19^2« 

Because  of  a  7  percent  reduction  in  sheep  numbers  on  January  Ij 
farmers  probably  will  have  less  wool  to  sell  in  19^^^  than  in  19^3*  '^^^ 
Government  purchase  program  for  v/ool  begun  in  19^3  probably  will  be 
continued  this  year  along  much  the  same  lines  as  last  year. 


Table  3.-  Wool:    Production,  price  and  cash  farm  income, 

1937-^3 


United  States 


Shorn  wool  : 

Year  ] 

Sheep 
shorn 

Ueight 
per 
fleece 

•  » 

1  Produc-  \ 
!      tion  ' 

Price 

per 
pound 

'      Cash  ] 
\     income  *. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

Pounds 

;pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

1937  

1938  

1939  

191+0  

19^1  

1937-^1  av 
19^2  ...  

19^3  


^5.030 

U6.6U5 
Us, 130 
■^93" 
"Wis 
^3.573 


g.ou 

g.02 
g.Ol 
2.03 
8.11 


7.8S 
7.91 


357. 
361. 180 
363,716 
37U,56U 
390,568 
1d9T%o" 


392,^73 
18U,37S 


32.0 
19.1 
22.3 
28.3 

"Co.i 


69,156 
81,108 
106,171 
1^8, 656 


)'1.6 


101,805 

"157.^-^35" 
159.953 


Fulled 
wool 

produc- 

tion  

1,000 
pounds 

66,200 
6U, 500 
61^,500 
62,000 
65. 800 
"^,"^00" 

T^,  700 

63,600 


Income  from  Mohair  in  I9U3  Exceeded 
Only  by  19^1  Hecord  Income 

Production  of  mohair  in  19^3  in  the  seven  princii^al  producing  States 
is  estimated  at  20,2  million  pounds.     The  19^3  production  vfas  2  percent 
smaller  than  that  of  19^2  and  vras  the  smallest  since  1939*    Estimated  income 
from  mohair  in  I9U3  totaled  11. 5  million  dollars,   second  only  to  the  record 
income  of  12. U  millioh  dollars  in  I9UI.     The  average  price  received  by 
growers  v;as  57»1  cents  a  pound  in  19^3,  compared  v;ith  U9.3  cents  in  19^2  and 
57  cents  in  19^1.     Shearing  of  the  l^kk  spring  clip  has  begun  in  Texas. 
Early  in  March,  some  purchasing  was  reported  at  58  cents  a  pound  for  adult 
hair  and  78  cents  for  kid  hair. 
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TpMe  k.-  Mohair:    Production,  average  price  and.  farm  income, 
principal,  producing  States,  1937-^3  " 


Yeptr. 


1937 
193  s  ' 
1939 
19^0 
19^1 

1937-^1  av. 
I9U2 
-19^3. 


Goats 
cLiT3ped 

head 


3.77^ 
3.91s 

^,297 
"C12O 


"^330 


Average  », . 

Pro  due 

Price  ; 

Cash  • 

clip  per,  J 

tion  I 

-  per   ■  I 

income 

go  at  » 

• 

pound  ! 

i  ,  uuu 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

16,588 

g,91S 

V.3 

16,827  .. 

.  3^.8  . 

5,863 

U.6 

1S.7S5 

^7.3 

8,882 

^.9 

21,1^ 

Uq.7 

10,50i+ 

U.8 

21,777 

12,U22 

U.6 

19,012 

1+8.6 

9.31s 

k.s 

20,721 

U9.3 

10,222 

^.7 

20,196 

-  57-1 

11.535 

■  I     !     >    =—    ■   i   

1/  In  Stat'RS  where  goats  pre  clipped  twice  p  year  the 
is  the  sum  of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  'spring  and 
in  the  fall*  ■  '  .  -  - 


number  clipped 
of  kids  clipped 


WORLD  WOOL  STOCKS,  I9U3-UU  l/ 


Wool  Production  Maintained  at'  High 
Level  During  W pt  Years 


World  production  of  wool  has  been  maintained  at  a  relatively  high 
'level,  during  the  .i/ar.    Annual'  production  from-  1939  thr'ough' 19^3  averaged 
approximately  U,lUo  million  t)Ounds  (grease  basis)  compared  with  the  pre- 
war average  (l93^-3S)  of  3,720  million  pounds.     In  many  deficit-producing 
areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  special  measure's  were' taken  'to'  stimulate 
wool- prodioction  during,  the  war.  -In  the- surplus-producing  areas- of  the 
Southern  HemisT)here,  wool  production  was  stimulated  by  the  relatively  high 
prices  received  for  wool  during  the  early  years -of  the  war,  and -by  the' 
guarantee  of  a  market  for  the  entire  production  in  British  Empire  countries. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  world 
supply  situation.    This  is  the  prinbipal  surplus-i^roducing  area.  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  South  America  together  produce  about  3/5  o^" 
the  world  clip.    Of  the  wool  produced  in'  these  countri.es,  90  percent  is 
usually  exported  to  deficit-producing  areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Wool  production  in  Southern  Hemi'sphere  countries  av.araged  2,UU0,  million 
pounds  a  year  in  the- 5  y^^ars' 1939-^3 ,  compared  with  the  pre-war  (l93^~3S) 
average  of  2,120  million  pound's.'  Production  for  19^3  is"  estimated  at  2,^20 
million  pounds.    Production  has  been  larger  in  all  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  during  the  war  than  in  the  pre-war  years. 


1/  Disposal  of  surplus  wool  stocks  after  World  War  I  was  discussed  in  some 
detail  in  the  January  and  February  19^+^  issues  of  this  report,  the  January 
issue  being  devoted  to  domestic  wool  stocks  and  the  February  issue  to 
Southern  HAmisT)here  stocks. 
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-  ^         Estimated  wool  production  i-n  JTorthern  HemigphBre  countries  averaged 
1,700  million  rounds  a  ye?ir  during  the  ^  yeprs  1939-^3-,  •  cb.mppxed"  with  the 
pre-war^average  of  1,600  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  increase  in  production 
in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  came  during  the  first  2  jr^?^rs  of  the  war". 

Wool  Consumption  Curtailed  in  German     •     j  :  ■  ■ •  ■  ■ - 

and  J p^jp ane s e-C on t r ol le d  Areas ;^ .  :  •  ',  "^/'~~.T\. 
'     'Incrg-ased  in  United  Nations  ■       .    .  , 

,   World  wool  consumption  has  "been  sharply  curtailed  during  the  war 
because  important  consuming  countries  in  Surope,  and  Japan,  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  wool  supplies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere-    aII  of  the  Axis- 
controlled  countries  are  deficit-producing  countries,    l^rom  1Q3^'+  to  1938 
they,  consumed  about  1.6  billion  pounds  of  wool  a  year  ( grease 'basis),, 
almost  Jialf  of  the  world's  consumption.    They  produced  only  0  ."U  billion 
pounds  a  year,  importing,  the  balance  of  more  than  a  billion  po^ind-s  annually, 
chiefly  from  Southern -Hemisphere  countries.    Small  luantities  "have  been 
shipped  from  the -Southern  Hemisph-^re  to  Swaden,  , Switzerland  and  a  few  othef, 
neutra.l  countries  during  the  war  years,  I'Ut  the '  quantities  r«re  ihsignificajit 
compared  with  wool  imports  into  Europe  in  pre-w^f  years.  . 

Consumption  of  wool  has  increased  sharply  in.th«?  United  St;^tes  «s  a 
result  of  large  military  requirements.    Mill  consumption  of  apparel  and 
carpet  wool  for  the  5  y^ars  1939-^3  i=iveras9d  qlrac^t  a  billion  pounds  ^  year 
compared  with,  the  193^-38  average. of  65O  million  poinds.    During  the  last 
3  years  consiamption  has  exceeded  1.1  billion  loounds      yerir.    Mill' con- 
sumption of  foreign  wopl  averaged  close  to  5OO  million  pounds  a  year  from 
1939-  through  15^3  •  compared  'oth  the  pre-war  average  of  aboiit'  200  million 
pounds.    Consumption  also  increased  sharply  in  ,the  United  Kingdbin  in  the~ 
early  part  of'"the  war,  but  the  increase' has  not,  been  maintf>ihed,  bec-;^use  of 
-the  shift  of  many  workers,  from  the  textile  indu^s'try  to  more  critical  w^^r 
industries,  ^  . 

Consumption  has  increased  during  the  vrar.  in  most'  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  in  Cpnada.     In  pre-wpr.  year's  these  courifri'es  de- 
pended to^  a  large_ "extent  upon  imports  of  raanufa,cturad  wool,  products  from 
the  United  Kingdom.   "The  diversion  'of  labor  has"  forced  tha  UniteU  Kingdom 
to  curtail  exports  during  th^  war,  and  the  text.ile  industries  in  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  Australia  have  been  expanded  'to  .'sup-ply  "a  larg^^r  p^rt  of 
home  requirements.    -'V,  ■  '     - " — \  ■         ~.v_      •  •■ 
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Table  5.-  Wool,  grease  "basis:    Pre-war  (193^-38)  production  and  ^ipparent 
consumption  and  1939-^3  production,  sp^^.cified  areas 


Country  or  area 


Apparent 
consump- 
tion 1^ 

"193^-38 
average 


Production  2/ 


milion 
pounds 


193^-32:  1939-U3 
average t  average? 
Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 


I9U1 


"19^ 


19^3 

_3L. 


Million 
pounds 


Million  Million 
pounds  pounds 


Southern  Hemisphere  surplus-  ' 
producing  countries!  ' 

Australis   :       98.0       995.3  1,126.0    1,130.0  1,120.0  1,110.0 

New  Zealand   :         7.O       299.3  327.0       3^,0  3^0,0  3IO.O 

South  Africa  :                       238.6  257.0       260.O  26O.O  25O.O 

Argentina   :        59.0       370. U  U88.0       kqk.O  5I8.O  5IO.O 

Uruguay   :         k.O       118.0  I3O.O       II7.O  I2U.O  136.O 

Other   :  52.0         98".^  '  yL2_^0        lOU.O       IO3  .0  lOU . 0 

Total  Southern  Hemisphere  . . . t      220.0    2.120.Q  ^.UUo.Q    2.U50.O  2. U65To"T7^20 .0 

t 

Northern  Hemisphere  deficit-  : 
producing  countries!  : 
Continental  Europe  —  : 

Prance  :  :      U2U.O         37.9  31-6         30.0  28.2  28.2 

Germany  and  Austria  :      3U2.O         36. 1  50.I         5O.O  53 .0        56. 0 

Belgium   !      122.0             ,8  .8             .8  .8  .8 

Italy   !      I2U.O         37.7  1+1.1         ill. 5  U2.O  Uo.O 

Other  (excluding  Russia)   :      39^.0       288.5  280.1  ■     277.8       273-8  26^.5 

Total   !  1,U06.0         UOI.O  U03.7        kOO.l   397 _J  389.5 

Japan   :      20k  .0    — -  —    — 

United  States   !      65O.O       U25.I  UU5.I+       ^56.^-     U59.I  ^^8.0 

United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  :      66U.O       125-2  llU.l       108,2  lOU.O      IO3 .3 

Russia  .!'■    270.0  ;     210.0  29^.0       3^+0.0  270.0  230,0 

•  -  - 

Total  Northern  Hemisphere  U/  ;  3.U60T0    I.60O.O  I.7OQT0    1.750.0  I.655.O  l.blO.O: 

Estimated  world  total   :  3,680.0    3,720.0  U.lUo.O    U, 200.0  4,120.0  U,030.0 

1/  Based  on  estimates  of  apparent  supplies  in  "World  Consumption  of  Wool,  1938", 

Imperial  Economic  Committee,  London.    Estimates  are  in  "actual  weight"  "but 
consist  mostly  of  greasy  wools. 

2/  Estimates  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,    The  estimates  were 
compiled  from  official  sources  or  relia'ble  commercial  sources  or  made  on  the  "basis 

of  exports  or  sheep  num"bers  and  other  available  information, 
3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Includes  estimates  for  countries  not  listed. 
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Stocks  Large  in  Southern  Hemi  sphere 
Producing  Countries 

The  increase  in  wool  consumption  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  neutral 
nations  during  the  war  has  not  "been  as  large  as  the  pre-war  consumption  in 
German  and  Japanese-occupied  countries,  and  stocks  of  wool  have  acc^oraulated 
in  Southern  Hemisphere  producing  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Carry- 
in  stocks  of  wool  in  the  five  principal  Southern  Hemisphere  producing  countries 
totaled  ahout  1.8  hillion  pounds  (grease  "basis)  at  the  "beginning  of  the 
19^3"^'+  season  !_/  compared  with  average  carry-in  stocks  of  a"bout  200  million 
pounds  for  the  pre-war  years  193^-32-  largest  stocks,  1 .k  billion 

pounds,  were  held  in  the  British  Empire  countries,  Australia-,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa.    Stocks  held  in  Argentina  and  Ur-aguay  on  Octo'ber  1,  19'4-3, 
("beginning  of  the  19^3"'+^  season  in  those  countries)  totaled  about  U30 
million  pounds.    A  part  of  the  wool  held  in  South  America  had  been  sold  to 
the  United  States  and  to  European  coiintries,  and  was  waiting  shipment. 

Mill  consumption  in  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  probably 
has  passed  the  wartime  peak  and  there  is  little  prospect  for  a  further 
increase  in  import  requirements  of  these  countries.    Exports  from  most 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the  current  season  to  date  appear  to  be 
smaller  than  the  average  exports  for  tae  corresponding  periods  of  the  last 
few  seasons,  and  a  further  accumulation  of  stocks  is  in  prospect  during  the 
19^3-Uif  season. 

Greater  Part  of  Southern  Hemi  sphere  Stocks 
Owned  by  British  Government 

All  of  the  carry-in  of  wool  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  is  o^^med  by  the  British  Government.    These  stocks  constituted  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  carry-in  at  the  b-^ginning  of  the 
i9l4-3-Ll.ll.  season.    Further  accumulations  in  these  countries  will  also  be  owned 
by  the  British  Government.     Shortly  after  the  war  began  in  1939  the  British 
Government  agreed  to  purchase  the  entire  production  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  during  the  war  and  for  one  wool  year  after  the  war   ends.      In  19^0, 
the  agreement  was  extended  to  South  Africa.    "Wool  is  sold  at  fixed  prices 
by  the  Wool  Control  to  local  mills  and  to  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Wool 
is  also  sold  to  commercial  firms  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  few  other 
ap-oroved  countries.    Shipments  have  been  much  less  than  production,  however, 
and  the  British  Government  now  owns  large  stocks  of  v;ool  which  are  stored  in 
the  producing  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    No.  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  wool  stored  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  available. 

Stockpile  Wools  Stored  in  United  States 

In  addition  to  the  wool  stored  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa,  nearly  785  million  pounds  of  Southern  Hemisphere  wool  were  stored  in 

1/  Season  begins  July  1  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa; 
October  1  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 


the  United  States  at  the  end  of  19^3  "by  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments.  .  Thti,s.  ,T.«),pl:  had  "been  shipi)ed.,to  .th^3  United  Stat^^.s  and  stored 
near  consuming  centers,  as  a  strategic,  r^sary^e ,j,whaA.J-t  ,vras^^:a^red  that 
submarine  action  in  -the,  4.tlantic  and  th&.  .^praad,- .Qf  waj  tq  t^^e  Pacific  might 
restrict  imports  and  r-'^sult  in  a  shortage  pf /(rfO-Ql  for.  es-^ential  requirements 
in  the  United  State.?. ^nd  the.  United  Kingdom.  .  Ahout.  330  millLon  loounds  of 
this  "stockpile"  vere  pi«med  hy  the  United  States  &overnment .  _  The  remainder 
was  o^^rned  hy  the  British  S-overnment. 

auction  sales  for  the  disposal  of  the  stocks  of  foreign  wool  ovmed 
"by  the  United  States  Gover.nment.  w.ere  hegun  .at  Boston  in  Jehurary  19^^. 
Ah out  30  million  pounds  were  sold  at  the  first  two  series  which  were  held 
on,  February  17^18  and  March  9,  and  a  gradual  li.quidation  of  the  stockpile 
is  expected.     These  wools  will  proh.a.bly  displ^ace  private  ijnp.orts  of  wool 
to  some  extent.    United  State's  mills  used  more  than  606  million  pounds  of 
foreign  wool  in  19^3.  aH  of  whicii  was,  supplied,  by  private  imports  by 
dealers  and  mills. 

United  States  G-pvernment  Buying    _  i.   ..... , 

Domestic  Clip  .     ^ ,,  . . 

A  Government  purchase  "orogram  for  domestic  wool  was  set  up  in  the 
United  States  in  April  I9U3  .    Large  purchases  of  19^3  wools  were  itade  by 
mills  pnd  dealers  before  the  Government  program  went  into  effect  and 
privately  held  stocks  of  domestic  wool  wefe::ay;^;ilable  during  most  of  19^3- 
Such  stocks  are  now  small.    Practically  all  of-'the  19^^  nroduction  proba.bly 
will  be  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased  about  265  million  pounds 
of  domestic  wool  from  the  19^3,  clip.     Sales  from  the  19^3  clip  totaled 
approximately  80  million  pounds  as  of  March  11,  19^.    Unsold  stocks  on 
March  11,  19^^,  totaled  about  I85  million  pounds.    Because  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  are  offered  to  mills  at  ceiling  iDrices  which  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  prices  of  comparable  foreign  wools,  little  domestic 
•wool  has  been  used  in  civilian  fabrics  in  recent  months.    Use  of  domestic 
wool.  is.  required  in  most  Army  fabrics,  but  production  of  these  fabrics  has 
been  declining. 

Privately  Owned  Stocks  of  ¥ool  in  United 
States  on  J anuary  1,  19^^,  Smaller 
Thaji  a  Year  Earlier 

Privately  owned  stocks  of  domestic  and  foreign  apparel  wool  held  by 
United  States  dealers  and  manufacturers  on  January  1,  19^^    totaled  about  320 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  compared  with  3^0  million  pounds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  I9H3,  and  290  million  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  19^2.  Privately 
owned  stQ,cks  of  domestic  wool  -totaled  II3  million  pounds  on  January  1, 
and  209  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    Dealers  held  5?  million  pounds  and 
manufacturers  held  6I  million  pounds  o'n  January  1,  19^^^.    At  the  end  of  19^2 
manufacturers  held  1^7  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool.    With  the  shift  in 
mill  consumption  to  foreign  wools  during  the  latter  part  of  19^3  mills  reduced 
their  inventories  of  domestic  wool  and  in  recent  months  have  been  buying  such 
wools  only  for . immediate  requiremtns. 
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-  Stocks  Small  in  Axis  Countries; 
Post-war  JElequirem^nts  Large 

Continerital  European  countries  ond  Jappn  probably  are  without  pny 
appreciatle  stocks  of  raw  wool  at  the  present  time.    The  relatively  small 
qusnt-ities  produce^  locally  or  availstle  from  adjacent  areas  are  insuf- 
ficient for  miniEjum  military  needs.    As  long  ago  as  19^2,  the  lR,ck  of  wool 
in  Axis  countries  led  to  appeals  to  the  civilian  population  to  turn  in  wool 
"blankets -and  sloti^^ing  for  Army  use.     The  long  war  undoubtedly  has  depleted 
supplies  of  manufactured  wool  products  as  well.    When  the  war  ends,  the 
need  for  replacements  will  "be  great.    Before  these  countries  can  resume 
their  pre-war  position  as  important  manufacturing  and  consuming  centers, 
inventories  must  be  built  up  at  every  step  of  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing process. 

Resumption  of  activity  in  the  textile  industries  wjll  be  hindered  by 
lack  of  purchasing  power  end  by  the  need  for  replacing  and  reconditioning 
textile  machinery.    As  the  industries  are  restored,  however,  a. considerable 
amount  of  wool  will  be  shifted  from  Southern  Hemisphere  centers  to  fill  up 
the  void  in  consuming  centers.     Some  idea  of  the  size  of  requirements  on 
the  bpsis  of  a  pre-wpr  consumption  of  I.5  billion  pounds  a  year  may  be 
gained  from- the  size  of  raw  wool  inventories  maintained  by  United  States- 
dealers  ajid  mills.     Such  inventories  as  of  Ariril  1  (the  low  point  for  the 
season)  pveraged  about  kO  percent  of  annual  mill  consumption  in  the  5  yeers 
1935-39*    I'^o  dpta  are  available  as  to'  the  amount  of  ravr  wool  represented 
by  inventories  of  wool  tops,  yarns,  fabrics  ?>nd  clothing  which  must  be 
built  up  by  mills,  wholesalers,  jobbers  f^nd  retailers  before  the  finished 
product  is  supplied  to  civilian  consiimers. 
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Table  6.-  Stocks  of  appsrel  and  cnrpet  wool  held  Dy  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  grease  basis,  United  States,  1937-'+3 


Year 
and  date 


Decem"ber  ^1 

1937 

IQ38 

1939 

19U0 

19^1 
By  C[uarters 

19^2 

^VT  .  k 
July  U 
Oct.  3 
Dec.  26 

I9U3 

Mar.  27 
June  26 
Sept.  25 

I9UU 
Jan.  1 


Domestic 


Apparel  wool 


Dealers 


Manufac- 
turers 2/ 


Foreign 


Dealers 


1,000  lb.      1.000  lb. 


Maaiuf  EC- 
I  tures  2/ 
1.000  lb."     1.000  lb. 


1.000  113.    1.000  lb, 


13^,623 

116,635 
^,051 

35.055 
59.671 


52.239 
181, 1U5 
122,202 

61,778 

38,67^ 

215.955 
8/208,80U 

8/2?3,U59 


66.037 
82,225 
81,^91 
86,991 
110,i+99 


88,712 
130,905 

165,327 
lU6,963 

83.920 
103.579 
92,152 

61,063 


1^,355 
16,036 
20,522 
23 , 822 
27.511 


3/6i+,529 
5/58.706 
5/79.368 
7/62,517 

31,802 
39,04U 
71.969 

77.391 


23.213 
15.329 
31,227 
^7,973 
92,752 


3/209,909 

5/235,983 
5/200,206 

7/122,225 


102,902 
15^,^73 
17.0,57^ 


238,228 
230,225 
177.291 
193. 8U1 

290,^33 


3/U15.389 
5/615.739 
5/567,103 
7/393.^83 

257,298 
513.051 
5^+3.^99 


59,866 
33,52U 

37.971 
35.291 

55.723 


it/ 
6/29, 5S3 
1/37.975 
70,2U5 

66,35s 
53.3  08 
U8,309 


128,255      U90,l68  U2,0U5 


1^/  Includes  domestic  wool  held  "by  the  Commodity  Cr-^dit  Corporation  hut  excludes 
foreign  vrool  held  hy  the  Def>^nse  Supplies  Corporation. 

2/  Includes  topmakers.  .  : 

3/  Includes  carpet  wool  which  was  not  separately  reported. 
^/  Included  with  apparel  wool. 

5/  Includes  some  carpet  wool.    Many  types  of  carpet  wool  were  classed  as  "fine 
carpet  wool"  in  July  and  October  19^2  and  were  reported  with  apparel  wool  to  con- 
form with  Wool  Conservation  Order  14-73'    because  of  the  changes  in  classification, 
19^2  figures  a,re  not  comparable  with  those  of  other  years. 
G/  Coarse  carpet  wool. 

2_/  Includes  a  small  quantity  of  fine  carpet  wool. 

_8/  Includes  stocks  held  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
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 the  United  Statesv-^el-ectedyperiods,  l^kl-kk 


I  tem 


Boston  market  -  '  > 

territory,  scoured  "basis-  - 
■  64s,  70s,  80s  (fine)  staple  • 

combing  

^'os,  (3/S  "blood)  combing  ....  . 

46s  (low  1/4  blood)   .-. 

Bright  fleece,  greasy  - 

64"s,  70s,  gOs  (fine)  delaine  . 

56s  (3/g  blood)  combing   

46s  (low  1/4  blood)   

Foreign  wool  -  in  bond  at 
Boston  1/  - 

Sydney  -  scoured  basis  - 

64s,  70s,  good  combing  .... 
Cape  •-  scoured  basis  - 

12  months,  combing  

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  - 

Merinos  (6o-64s)-  » 

Is  (56s)  

Prices  received  by  farmers, 
grease  basis,  15th  of  month   


Textile  fibers: 

Wool,  r territory  fine  staple  2/' 
Cotton,  15/16-iiich  Middling  ^/ 
Rayon  yarn,  I50  denier  4/ 
Hay  on  -  s  t  api  e '  f  lb  er  _^/ 

"Viscose*  1-1/ 2-  denier-  ;  > , 

Acetate  5  denier  


Average 


i94ir 


1941  !  191^^2  ;  1943  ;  Feb.  ;  -Dec.  ;■  Jan.  ;  Feb. 
Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents  Cents 


log.g 

■ 

'  82.3 

119.1 
102,6 

90.7 

117.8 

104.2 

93.7 

119.0 

103.5 
9^.0 

117.3 
104, 5 
92.0 

'  119.0 
'104.5 
V  ■  •■92.0 

119.0 

104.5 

92,0 

:  43.1 
•46.8 
^46.5 

47.2 
51.8 
49.8 

46.9 
54.2 
52.0 

47.0 
53.0 
■  51-.  5 

47>0 
54-.  5 
53.5 

•47.0 
54 , 5 
53.5 

47.0 
5^.5 
53.5 

'  72.7 

78.1 

76.5 

75.5 

■yT  r- 
76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

■  70.9 

75.6 

75.5 

75.5 

75.5 

75. 5 

75.5 

:  40.4 

32.6 

43.0 
•  42.5 

4i,4 
41.4 

39.5 
39.5 

4o.7 
4o.7 

39.  g 

39. g 

4o.5 

4o,5 

;35-.5 

4o.i 

■41.6 

40.8 

40.-5 

40.2 

39.5 

108.8- 
13.9 
53. S 

119.1 
19»3 
55.0 

117.  g 
20.6 

55.0 

119.0 
20.7 
55.0 

117-.  8 
19.7 
55.0 

119.0 
■  ' 20.2 

55. 0^ 

119.0 
20.8 
55.0 

•  25.0 
43.0 

25»0 

43.0 

25.0 
43.0 

25.0 
43.0 

25.0 
43.0 

25.0 
43.0 

25.0 

43.0 

Compiled  from  reoorts  of  the  War  Food  Administration  except  as  0  thervdse  noted, 
ly  Before  payment  of  duty.     Compiled' from  The- Commercial  Bulletin,  Boston. 
2/  Scoured  basis,  Boston  market.        •  •'  • 

3/  Average  aii' 10' markets.  '  •  '  ■ 

5/  Domestic  yarn,  first  quality,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
_^/  F.o.b,  producing  plants,  Bureau  of  •  Labor  Sta  tis-tlcs,  ■ 
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Livestock: 


Item 


Marketings  axid  -slaughter  statistics,  t>y  species, 

_    ^e^ruary  19^^,  with  comparisons  

Annual  totals      ;  19^3  

"191a  ;  1942  :  19^3  ♦  ^e^»?  Jan.;  Feb. 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calve s  -  i  - 

IJumtier  slaughtered  under  : 
federal  inspection;  : 

Steers   :  Thous. 

Cows  and  heifers   :  " 

.  All  cattle   :  " 

Percentage  cows  and  heifers  : 

are  of  total  cattle  :  Pet.. 

Calves   ,:  Thous^ 

Average  live  weight:  : 

Cattle    .:  Lb. 

Calves  :  " 

Total  dressed  weight:  : 

Cattle   :Mil.  lb. 

Calves   . . :  " 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and  : 
Calves  to_ eight  Corn  Belt  : 

States  1/   :  Thous. 

Hogs  -  ^  J  , 

Number  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection  :  " 

Average  live  weight   :  Lb. 

Percentage  packing  sows  are  of  : 

all  purchases  at  seven  markets:  Pet. 
Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  : 

Pork  :Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/   /  :  " 

Average  yield  per  hog:  : 

Pork  '  :  Lb. 

Lard  2/  :  " 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month:  : 

Pork  '  '  :Mil.  lb. 

Lard  2/   :  " 

Sheep  and  lambs  -  : 
Number  slaughtered  under  : 

Federal  inspection   :  Thous. 

Average  live  weight   :  Lb. 

Total  dressed  weight  :Mil.  lb. 

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to  : 

eight  Corn  Belt  States  1/   :  Thous. 

Total  dressed  vreight  of  live-  : 
stock  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection  :Mil.  lb. 


I9W 


5.^59 

^.992 
io>  3kG 

6.019 

5.S5^+ 
12,3^7 

5.737 
5.516 
11.727 

1+1+8 

375 
«5l+ 

5I+8 

559 
i,li+l 

i,ol+3 

1+5.6 
5,U6l 

5.760 

1+7.0 
5.209 

1+3.9 

331 

1+9.0 

1+68 

1+1+1 

961 
196 

95^+ 
20s 

955 
207 

981 
176 

969 
191 

- 

5.739 
599 

6.3^7 

667 

5.970 
597 

1+58 

32 

582 
^3 

2,395 

2.564 

2.363 

85 

92 

71 

kS,  520 

53.897 

2^+5 

63,1+31 
25I+ 

1+.335 

252 

7.S39 
2I+9 

7.|80 

11 

13 

15 

6 

8 

6 

6.3^ 
1.526 

7.562 
1.721+ 

9.308 

2,080 

638 
137 

1,112 

266 

1.J  vj  •  0 

32.9 



32.1 



XM-  (  •  J- 

32.9 


31.8 

627 

122 

lU?  1 

31+.0 
61+1+ 

21+6  ; 

3/  793 
3/  35^ 

IS,  125 

750 

21,625 

89 
880 

23.363 
91 

958 

1.1+99 
94 
63 

1.933 
93 

82 

1.501 

3.689 

3.9SO 

l+,2l+0 

191 

129 

99 

15.523 

17.  221 

19,686 

1.3S0 

2,189 

1/  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
2/  Preliminary, 


i 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted),  "by  species, 
febraary  l^kk,  vdth  comparisons 


I  tem 


Feh. 


:  Sel. 

Cattle  and  calves  -  ; 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first: 
hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime   :  I6.23 

&ood  :  15.34 

Medium  :  lU.Ol 

Common   :     11. 66 

All  grades  :  I5.3O 

Good  grade  cows  at  Chicago  . . :  12. 9 S 
Vealers,  Good  and  Choice  at  i 

Chicago   :  I5.I8 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  : 

Kansas  City  :  12.35 

Average  price  paid  "by  : 
packers:  ; 

All  cattle   :  12.22 

Steers   ;  1/ 

Calves   :     12. 2S 

Hogs  -  : 
Average  market  price  at  : 
Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts  :  1U.U9 

Sows  :  13.71 

All  purchases   :  1U.3I 

Average  price  paid  "by  packers:  lU.ll 
Average  price  No.  3  Yellovr  ; 

corn  at  Chicago  2/   :  I0U.6 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  k/   :    I3.  7 

Sheep  and  lamhs  -  : 
Slaughter  lamhs,  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Chicago  ....:  1^.95 
Feeding  lamhs.  Good  and  : 

Choice  grade  at  Omaha  :  13.22 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choice  grade  : 

at  Chicago  :  l.kk 

Average  price  paid  by  packers: 

for  sheep  and  lambs  :  12.20 

Index  retail  meat  prices  ^/  . :  II5.O 
Index  income  of  industrial 
workers  GJ   :  239 


:  annual  1 1932-^1:  ^q1^2 

; average ; average ;   

Dol. 


10.38 
8.86 

7.56 
6.U0 

S.39 
5.82 

9.19 
6.90 


6.35 

1/ 
7.52 


Dol. 


13.79 
12. U7 
10.88 

9.22 
12.39 

9.31 

lU.o6' 
10.69 


10.17 
11.51 
11.70 


1943  : 

1944 

19U3  ; 

Dee,  [ 

Jan.  [ 

Feb. 

Dol. 

Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

16.21 

16.35 

l6.4i 

15.53 

14.89 

15.00 

15.12 

lU.ll 

12.78 

12.94 

13.44 

12.36 

10.71 

10.84 

11.53 

15.14 

14.87 

14.82 

14.91 

13.20 

11.50 

12.00 

12. 5| 

16. uo 

l4.i5 

14.25 

14.19 

13.49 

11.29 

11.60 

12.95 

13.00 

14.39 
13.24 


11.02 
13.86 

11.21 


11.43 
13.50 

11.88 


1/ 
1/ 

6.95 
6.79 

12.65 

11.93 
12.58 
12.38 

15.3s 
15.07 
15.35 
15.07 

13.55 
12.37 

13.35 
13.14 

13.51 
11.96 
13.21 
12.98 

13.64 

12.55 
13.50 

59.1 

81. 9 

97.0  3 

/  115.5 

114.2 

114.6 

12.3 

15.4 

15.8 

11.6 

11.6 

11.8 

8.69 

12.09 

15.90 

14.55 

15.52 

16.32 

4.50 

10.92 

14.26 

11.65 

12.50 

13.27 

7.66 

6.50 

8.5s 

6.71 

7.73 

8.50 

8.19 

76.9 

11.35 
101.9 

14. 41 
117.0 

11.67 
112.6 

13.27 
112.7 

73 

162 

225 

248 

248 

T7~Not  available.     2/  Cents  per  bushel.     3/  Represents  ceiling  price.     4/  Number  of 
bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs.    ^/  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  converted  to  1924-29  base.     6/  Bureau  of  Agricultural  ficonomics, 
1924-29  =  100.    Revised  March  I943. 
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